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A GROUP OF SUB-SIDAMARA SARCOPHAGI 



In the Morgan wing of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
there is a fragment of a sarcophagus which represents an impor- 
tant link between late classic art and the Christian sarcophagi 
(Fig. I 1 ). This fragment comes from Asia Minor where it was 




Figure 1. — Fragment of Sarcophagus Relief: New York. 

purchased by an English/xian and carried to England, whence it 
found its way to this country. It represents the seated figure of 
a man turned to the right, holding in one hand a volumen. He is 
seated in front of a niche supported on spiral columns and behind 
his head is a conch shell with the hinge at the base as is customary 
in Eastern works as distinguished from Western. 2 The capital 

1 B. Metr. Mus XIV, p. 17. 

2 Weigand, Jb. Arch. I. 1914, pp. 63-67. 
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is composed of a rich acanthus which swells out beneath the 
superimposed double volutes. The spandril is filled with a 
luxuriant foliate design. The relief is flat, much flatter than the 
photograph shows and is not so much low relief as it is relief in 
one plane. This lack of plastic feeling is even more apparent in 
the treatment of the capital and the foliage in the spandril. 
Here the treatment is coloristic, the shadows are not cast by the 
leaves, but are produced by the use of the drill which in boring 




Figure 2. — Relief in British Museum. 



into the flat surface produces a pattern by shadow rather than by 
relieving the foliage against a plane. 

To define the style and school of this relief we may compare a 
fragment in the British Museum (Fig. 2 1 ). The figure is in the 
same position as on the Metropolitan fragment and I need only 
point out the way in which he holds the volumen to illustrate the 
similarity that exists between them. Here the background is 
filled by a gable enclosing a conch carried on bits of architrave 
broken out over the supports. This architrave is carried on 
1 London, British Museum. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, p. 51, fig. 19. 
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behind the female figure to connect with the next niche and is 
treated in the coloristic manner of the Metropolitan example. 
The presence of the female figure, identified by the mask as 
Thalia, makes it possible to recognize the group as a poet and his 
muse. 1 This figure is also found on other sarcophagi from Asia 
Minor, namely the one from Selef kieh 2 and the one from Sidamara 
now in the Museum in Constantinople. 3 The finest of these is 
the one from Sidamara and it was natural that the monuments 
found at a later date should be grouped about it and that the 
group thus formed should take the name of Sidamara sarcophagi. 

Since 1901 when Strzygowski dedicated a chapter in his Orient 
oder Rom to this group there has been considerable interest in 
these late classic monuments. Reinach, 4 Mendel, 5 Munoz, 6 and 
Weigand 7 have discussed and enlarged this group until today it 
stands well defined with between forty and fifty examples scat- 
tered throughout the museums of Europe and this country. 

The Asiatic sarcophagi are of marble and large in size. Their 
distant ancestor in the general disposition of the figures was the 
sarcophagus of the Mourning Women 8 and to this was adapted the 
architectural wall-decoration of the Empire consisting of a series 
6i aediculae connected by an architrave broken out over the sup- 
ports. The supports consist of colonnettes with spiral channels 
and capitals the distinctive feature of which is the double volute. 
The aediculae are crowned by a gable for the centre and by 
segmental arches for the sides which enclose beneath them a 
conch shell. In front of these aediculae and in the spaces between 
are the figures with the heads relieved against the entablature, a 
disposition characteristic of the group. 

In considering the figures by themselves we find that they are 
not new to Greek iconography. The seated poet, for instance, 
recalls the Euripides relief in Constantinople and the Menander 
of the Lateran, 9 as well as certain grave stelae; the Dioscuri and 

1 Reinach, Mon. Plot, IX, 1902, p. 200. 

2 Strzygowski, op. cit. p. 47, fig. 14. 

3 Reinach, op. cit. pi. XVII. 

4 Reinach, op. cit. p. 211. 

h B.C.H. 1902, p. 202; 1909, p. 329; Musees Imperiaux Ottomans, Cat. des 
sculpt, grecques, romaines et byzantines, p. 312. 

6 B. Arch. Crist. 1905, p. 79. 

7 Jb. Arch. I. 1914, p. 72; also Strzygowski, J.H.S. 1907, p. 99. 

8 Mendel, Musees Imperiaux Ottomans, pp. 55, 57, 58, 60. 

9 Cf. von Christ's Gesch. der Griech. Lit. II, 5th ed. Anhang, Nos. 14 and 15. 
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Artemis occupy a place near the end of a long line of such rep- 
resentations. But they are not copies of any monument that 
has come down to us; rather they are conceived in the classic 
spirit without the aid of exact prototypes. 

Up to this point we have treated the Asiatic group as a unit; 
but as we examine the monuments in greater detail we find that 
the name Sidamara can no longer be applied to the whole group, 
but that the sarcophagus from Sidamara stands at the head of a 
division which differs from a group that Weigand localizes in 
Lydia. 1 This so-called Lydian group is marked by the spiky 
form of the capital as is seen on the sarcophagus from Sardis, 
dated about 190 a.d. 2 

Weigand using the capital as a criterion has shown that the 
Lydian group includes not only sarcophagi with gable and arch 
decoration, but others which have a simple frieze, an arcade, or a 
series of aediculae crowned with a broken-out horizontal entabla- 
ture; in all these additional types the alternation of gables and 
arches, hitherto regarded as a necessary feature of the Asiatic 
sarcophagi, is replaced by other systems of decoration. So 
that we have an enlargement of the Lydian group by including 
sarcophagi which although they deviate from it in general layout, 
yet because of the peculiar treatment of the capitals must be 
included within it. Weigand has noted seven examples of this 
group.. They are: the sarcophagus of Torre Nova in Rome 
(frieze), the Borghese sarcophagus also in Rome (arcade), a third 
in the Vatican (arcade), a fourth with figures reclining on the 
cover in the Torlonia collection in Rome (arcade), one in Athens 
with scenes from the Bellerophon myth (frieze), a sixth in the 
British Museum in London (horizontal entablature), and possibly 
a seventh in the Palazzo Matteiin Rome (horizontal entablature) 3 . 
What Weigand has done for the Lydian group, it is the purpose of 
this article to do for the Sidamara group. Just as the criterion 
of the Lydian group was the spiky form of the acanthus capital, 
so for the capital of the Sidamara group the most characteristic 
feature is a luxuriant and very coloristic acanthus pressed down 

1 Weigand, op. cit. 1914, p. 72. 

2 Sardis, H. C. Butler, A J. A. 1913, p. 476, fig. 5. 

3 Torre Nova, Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, p. 97; Borghese, Robert, Sark. Reh 
III, taf. 38, No. 127; Vatican, Robert, op. cit. Ill, taf. 39, No. 130; Torlonia, 
Robert, op. cit. Ill, taf. 34-35, No. 126; Athens, Robert, op. cit. II, taf. 5.0, No. 
138; London, Robert, op. cit. Ill, taf. 39, No. 131; Mattei, Robert, op. cit. taf. 
43, No. 141. 
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and bowed out by the superimposed double volutes which are 
common to the whole Asiatic group. Now this capital reappears 
in the fragment in the Metropolitan Museum which has, as far 
as we can see, the luxuriant acanthus and the double volute of 
the Sidamara type, and this with its pronounced colorism would 
lead us to recognize in it another member of the group. But 
closer inspection shows that we have here an entirely new type, 
for instead of the customary aediculae we have a continuous ar- 
cade, with the archivolts resting directly on the capitals without 
the interposition of the usual piece of architrave. It is evident, 
then, that the Sidamara group, like that of Lydia, must be ex- 
panded to include examples like this, with characteristic Sidamara 
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Figure 3. — Sarcophagus from Sidamara: Constantinople. 

technique and motifs, but replacing the gable and arch facade 
with an arcade. The prototype for this arcade is, indeed, already 
found in the Sidamara sarcophagus itself, the rear face of which 
displays a pendant arcade of this character, without the colon- 
nettes, but with the spandrils filled with the same luxuriant 
foliate design (Fig. 3 1 ). 

But the Metropolitan Museum fragment is only one example 
of this new type, which we can call sub-Sidamara (because the 
figure style and capitals are obviously the same as those of the 
Sidamara group), and though their architectonic disposition is 
different from that of the Sidamara group as a whole, it is never- 
theless already suggested by the pendant arcade on the back of 
the Sidamara sarcophagus itself. 

1 Reinach, op, tit, pi. XVIII. 
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Another and the most complete of the examples of the new type 
is in the garden of the Villa Mattei in Rome (Figs. 4, 5 and 6) . l This 
sarcophagus shows the closest relationship with the back of the 
Sidamara example in the capitals and in the general disposition 
of the background. The third member of the group is a sarcopha- 
gus with figures of the Muses in the British Museum (Fig. 7). 2 
Here the figures are treated in the same way as on the preceding 
sarcophagus and the background consists of the same arcade 
with foliate spandrils that we have found in the other members of 




Figure 4. — Sarcophagus in Villa. Mattei: Rome. 



the sub-Sidamara group, but with this exception, that here the 
terminal supports are pilasters. The fourth example is in the 
church of S. Kicolo in Bari where, since the twelfth century, it 
has formed part of the tomb of Archbishop Elia (Fig. 8 3 ) . Here 
the background is treated in a slightly less coloristic manner than 
in the foregoing example, but the strongest affinity possible is 
found in the capitals and in the disposition of the arcade with its 

1 Rivoira, Architettura Musulmana, p. 138, figs. 115, 116; also Reinach, 
Repertoire de Ret. grecs et romains, III, p. 301. 

2 British Museum Marbles, Vol. X, pi. 44; also Reinach, op. oil. p. 485; also 
A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, British Museum, III, p. 316, No. 2305. 

3 Carabellese, Bari, Italia Artistica, Vol. 51, p. 122. 
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Figure 5. — Sarcophagus in Villa Mattei: End. 



foliate spandrils. The 

Metropolitan example 

is in the same line of 

development but with 

the tendency to color- 
ism developed. The 

coloristic tendency 

which we have found 

so marked in the ar- 
chitecture does not 

attack the figures to 

so great an extent, and 

in this conservatism as 

well as in the figures 

themselves there is the 

greatest resemblance 

between the Sidamara 

and the Sub-Sidamara 

group. The seated 

figure of the Poet we 

have seen on the London and Sidamara examples and it exists 

also on the sarcophagus from Selefkieh. 1 The philosophers of the 

Bari example, particularly the one to the left with his head turned 

and his right arm 
thrown across his 
body, resemble the 
philosophers on the 
side of the Selefkieh 
sarcophagus where 
these attitudes are 
found again though 
the features are 
changed. 2 The Muses 
as seen on the sar- 
cophagus from the 
Villa Mattei are 
found again on a 
Sidamara example at 




Figure 6. — Sarcophagus in Villa Mattei : End. 



1 Strzygowski, op. ciU 
p. 47, fig. 14. 

2 Ibid. p. 57, fig. 21. 
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Brussa 1 and we have already become acquainted with the Thalia 
of the London fragment. 2 

The sub-Sidamara group thus formed of four examples has 
fallen together without much effort, but this is not the only group 
that is derived from Asiatic sources. My friend Mr. Morey will 
shortly have something to say about the ramifications of this 
influence in a monograph he is preparing on the whole Asiatic 
group so that here we will consider only one of the offshoots. 
This is represented by two sarcophagi, one found in the cemetery 
of Concordia, 3 the other preserved in the Villa Ludovisi. 4 These 
tw T o examples mark the fusion of the types as represented by the 
front and back of the Sidamara sarcophagus; the gable and arch 




Figure 7. — Sarcophagus Relief: Nine Muses: British Museum. 



come from the front, while the developed foliate design is seen in 
full growth only on the back of the Sidamara sarcophagus and 
on all examples of the sub-Sidamara group. 

It has generally been considered that the group of Lydian sar- 
cophagi was produced earlier than the Sidamara, because, to it 
belong the only two of the Asiatic sarcophagi, i.e. the sarcophagus 
from Sardis and the one from Melfi, which have hitherto been se- 
curely dated in the second century. Whether this relative chronol- 
ogy holds good for their allied groups cannot be stated definitely, 

1 Mendel, B.C.H. 1909, p. 330, fig. 41. 

2 British Museum, Strzygowski, op. cit. p. 51, fig. 19. 
3 Garrucci, Vol. V, pi. 362, 1. 

4 Garrucci, Vol. V, pi. 362, 2. 
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but we have one monument in each group to which we can assign 
an approximate date. Robert 1 has shown that the heads of the 
figures which recline on the Torlonia sarcophagus are not the 
original ones, and that the head of the woman as shown on a 
drawing before the substitution was made has the characteristic 
headdress of the first years of the third century. This, although 
it does not establish a terminus a quo, gives us an indication of 
the probable period during which the sub-Lydian group was 
produced, namely the first part of the third century. The second 
sarcophagus to which we may assign an approximate date belongs 
to the other group. The Ludovisi sarcophagus represents one 




Figure 8. — Relief from Tomb of Archbishop Elia: Bari. 



of the phases of the sub-Sidamara group and both because of 
the extreme colorism of the style, and because of the lack of 
unity in the architectonic decoration undoubtedly represents a 
later development. The face of the sarcophagus bears an in- 
scription containing the word DEPOSSIO which De Rossi 2 has 
shown was used during the middle of the third century and 
was displaced, in Rome at least, in the early fourth century by 
DEPOSITVS. For the four members of the sub-Sidamara 
group we have no certain date, but included as they are between 
the Torlonia sarcophagus and the one in the Villa Ludovisi we 
may assume that they were produced in the second or third 
quarter of the third century. 

1 Robert, op. cit. Ill, p. 145. 

2 De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, II, p. 308. 
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These four sarcophagi of the sub-Sidamara group are only an 
indication of the ramifications of Asia Minor workmanship. 
Weigand has materially enlarged the "Lydian" group; I hope 
the present paper will show that the Sidamara group need 
no longer be confined to the examples displaying the gable and 
arch facade, and that further inquiry and observation of the 
essentials of technique and style will enable later students to 
increase the list of the sub-Sidamara type as well. It is important 
to note that in tracing the subsequent influence of this Asia 
Minor sarcophagus style, the gable and arch system is no longer 
the criterion, since we can see that the Asiatic sarcophagi afforded 
also a prototype for the arcaded sarcophagi so popular in the 
fourth century. 

W. Frederick Stohlman. 

Princeton University. 



